_ that the world will end in 1977. 
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Charivaria 


JAPAN declares that she wants peace. Pacific aims have 
always been part of her policy. 


° ° 


“What will happen to Hitter when he has lost the 
war?” asks a correspondent. His next step would seem 
to be to declare his patience 
irrevocably exhausted. 


° ° 


A kindly reference to Lord 
BEAVERBROOK has been made 
linking him up with a small 
tank you can’t stop. 


° °o 


A Scotsman has left a sum 
of money to his tailor in his 
will. This should be a lesson 
to impatient tailors. 





° ° 





Residents of Hamburg now receive a ration of coffee. 
The R.A.F. too continue to keep them awake at night. 


° ° 

A man who recently celebrated his hundredth birthday 
says his appetite is better than ever. He can thank Lord 
Wootton for that. 


o ° 


graceful walk,” says an in- 


Silent crowds watched Mussorin1 drive through an 
Italian town. But probably the Duc was privately pleased 
that nobody shouted “Heil Hitler!” 


° °o 


We are assured that the professional journalist seldom 
reads what he has written. This is where he differs 
from the professional boxer, 
who seldom writes what he 
has written. 


° ° 


“Swimming is the best 
exercise for developing a 


structor. Yes? It doesn’t 
seem to have done much 
for ducks. 


Oo ° 





The German midnight 
communiqués are broadcast 
direct to Tokyo. This gives 
Japan plenty of time to frame her official attitude towards 
America.for the following day. 


> 


° ° 


The railings in Berkeley Square have been removed. If 
that nightingale turns up next summer it: will have to 
roost in a tree. 


° ° 


Jol > -. = 





“*T feel so sorry for Rosemary,’ she 
observed. : 

‘So am I,’ said Simon. ‘But I don’t 
think we need be. She has interior 


peace.’ ”—From a Novel. 


There’s always bi-carbbdnate of soda. 
° ° 

An American astronomer says 

Some hire-purchase firms may insist 


on increased instalments to spread 
over the lessened period. 





“P.T. Crass For Yours. 

Mr. John Stockley was appointed 
teacher of the physical training class 
for moles.”—Lancs. Paper. 

Now then, come along with those 
mountains! 
° ° 





“People who have never before 
sat in a third class railway carriage 
are now doing so daily,” asserts a 
writer. Then they are lucky. Most 
third-class passengers have never 
had this privilege. 
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Bring Out Your Books! 


“Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of, Supply, has drawn 
attention to a vital field in which everyone can contribute 
valuable help to the Allied cause. By handing over to the 
arsenals and munition factories their old books, newspapers, 
letters, bills, and other documents, the citizens of these islands 
can immensely reinforce the firing power of the Royal: Navy, 
the Army and the Royal Air Force, and the Armed Forces 
of our Allies.” 


O what strange glory has this novel passed 
That seemed to languish on its lowly shelf, 
Left here by lord knows who in April last 
Or given me by the novelist himself? 


It stirred no heart to tears and none to rage— 
Not in this house—and it made no one sing 

From the short foreword to the final page, 
Since nobody, it seems, has read the thing. 


Old documents, old bills, they cry for these, 
Old letters wrapped with ribbon to beat the Huns, 
Old surtax forms.and faded Schedule Ds, 
But books, I think, would build more tanks and 
guns. 


There is much virtue in the printed word 
(The pocket Priestley and the tiny Wells), 

The pen perhaps is mightier than the sword 
But paper can be used for making shells. 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some battered Shakespeare or some broken Keats, 
Fit to be gaskets, or, when pulped and pressed 

Live on as laminated plastic sheets. 


Prophets and dreamers, full of faith or fear, 
Who framed for earth your visionary plans, 

You are desired by England’s busiest peer 
As bones are, or as aluminium pans. 


I care not who has made the nation’s songs 
If I can find some little ode to grace 
This bundle and set right a world of wrongs 
By being turned into a cartridge-case. 
Evoe. 





SIRENS... 


NE never knows where the attack will fall, but 

when it does it is bound to mean that more 
people need the immediate help of food, clothing, 
money, hospital treatment and the wherewithal to 
carry on. Punch, through its COMFORTS FUND, 
endeavours to be a good neighbour to them all. 


Will you please help us in the good work? We 
would be so grateful if you could send a contribution, 
however small. Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
a FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, 

C.4. 
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In the Orderly Room 


A YACT and patience—these are the attributes required 
of an officer who administers summary justice in the 
modern Army. But they are, alas! attributes which 

are all toorare. Join me, then, in the Orderly Room, where 

I am investigating the charges against this morning’s batch 

of offenders, and note how careful sifting of the evidence 

produces results very different from those which the 
layman would expect. 

“The charge,” you will find me saying in amplification 
of the charge-sheet, “is that you, Private Winkle, did so 
fail in your duty as cook as to include in a pie an ingredient 
not approved by the School of Military Cookery*to wit, 
one mouse; and furthermore that the aforesaid mouse, 
when served on to the table, was not in a state fit for 
human consumption, being in fact alive. Second- 
Lieutenant Smith, kindly give your evidence.” 

In support of this grave charge Second Lieutenant 
Smith now testifies to the following facts. On the previous 
day, as orderly officer, he had inquired at dinner-time if 
there were any complaints. Private Sifflethwaite had 
thereupon presented himself and had declared that the 
pies being produced by Private Winkle were improperly 
cooked. A pie made by the accused was at that moment 
being placed on the table, and Private Sifflethwaite, in 
support of his charge, had cut this pie open in the presence 
of Second-Lieutenant Smith and of the accused. He had 
taken from it one live mouse which he handed to the 
orderly officer and which is now produced in evidence. 
The pie was also impounded and is available for inspection 
on the Orderly Room table. Private Sifflethwaite is called 
and corroborates the orderly officer’s evidence. 


SIFTING THE EVIDENCE 


So far the case is straightforward enough. Private 
Winkle can suggest no plausible excuse to account for the 
mouse in his pie, except that it must have crept in when his 
back was turned. You would probably say that here is 
merely another example of a man who has failed to maintain 
the high standard demanded by the Army, and you would 
possibly point out to him that while such irregularities 
may pass unnoticed in civilian life, they are instantly 
detected in the Army. Nevertheless 1 am not yet com- 
pletely satisfied. It is well known that Private 
Sifflethwaite has borne a grudge against Private Winkle 
ever since the latter used his razor for slicing fish, and some 
sixth sense seems to tell me that the truth lies concealed 
behind this elaborate facade of evidence. 

While I am pondering on the case, Private Sifflethwaite 
begins to show signs of uneasiness. Finally he shuffles 
forward and addresses me in respectful tones. “You will 
have noticed, Sir,” he says, “that the pie contains other 
foreign bodies besides the mouse already produced?” 

I-peer into the pie but fail to observe anything unusual 
inits contents. ‘Allow me, Sir,” says Private Sifflethwaite, 
bending over the pie. Thereupon he produces from it two 
live rabbits, a flock of pigeons, a string of the flags of all 
nations and a hundred yards of coloured ribbon. “Really, 
Sir,” he expostulates, “it is asking too much to expect 
us to eat this.” 


A TRIUMPH OF DEDUCTION 


I cannot but agree with him. Matters begin to look 
black indeed for the accused. “Private Winkle,” I say 


sternly, “it appears to me that you have put into this 
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HONOURABLE ENCIRCLEMENT 


[Japanese newspapers have complained that their country “faces a threat of encirclement.”] 
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“Don’t fuss, John, of course we haven't forgotten our gas-masks—they were the first things I 


packed !” 


pie anything which happened to lie to your hand without 
a thought of your responsibilities.” 

“That pie’s been sabotaged, Sir,” says Private Winkle 
firmly. 

The suggestion starts a new train of thought and I gaze 
reflectively at Private Sifflethwaite. Even as I look another 
pigeon slips furtively from his sleeve and flutters off 
unobtrusively to join its companions who are roosting in 
various corners of the room. To the mystification of all 
present I send for Private Sifflethwaite’s history sheet and 
there I find that he is known in civilian life as ““The Great 
Jambuk, Prestidigitator Extraordinary.” This clue forms 
the last link in the chain of evidence which has gradually 
been forming in my mind, and I tersely deliver my verdict. 

“Private Winkle,” I announce, “leaves this room without 
a stain on his character. Private Sifflethwaite, however, 
will be brought before me to-morrow on a charge of keeping 
livestock in the camp without permission.” And thus once 
again the patient sifting of evidence is rewarded by the 
knowledge that an injustice has been avoided. ° 


GRAVE CHARGES 
My next case is of an even more serious nature. Private 


Wigginton, it seems, has been attempting to avoid duty by 
feigning an illness, and he is now brought before me by the 
Medical Officer on a charge of malingering. He has already 
shown himself to be a man of very few words and those 
few betraying little intelligence ; nevertheless he now appears 
to be labouring under a state of great indignation. 

“Nay, but 1’d got t’ gravel,” he exclaims hotly as the 
charge is read out. 

The Medical Officer delivers his report. This man had 
presented himself last week at the Sick Quarters announcing 
that he had got what he described as “‘the gravel.” Instantly 
all the resources of a well-equipped medical department 
had been brought into use. His clothing was removed—not, 
apparently, without considerable resistance on the part of 
the patient—and he was placed in an observation ward. 
His temperature and blood-pressure were tested. Quinine, 
iodine, benzine and castor oil were administered, and he 
was repeatedly examined for symptoms of his alleged 
complaint. 

In a case of this sort the Medical Officer was naturally 
anxious to leave no stone unturned; nevertheless there were 
from the start certain baffling features, chief of which 
was the attitude of the patient himself. Beyond reiterating 
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that he had got the gravel, Private Wigginton showed no 
interest in his treatment, and indeed throughout protested 
loudly against it. The Medical Officer, however, persevered 
and had in fact prepared an account of his researches for 
the British Medical Journal when a suspicion began to 
form in his mind that the complaint was a bogus. one. 
Eventually he had taxed the patient with his suspicions 
and had received from him the admission that there was 
nothing at all the matter with him. And it is as a result of 
this admission that the present charge is being brought. 

“So,” I ery, “you have admitted the charge, Private 
Wigginton.” 

“Sez which?” asks Private Wigginton, who is a 
particularly raw recruit and one who is constantly bewildered 
by military customs. 

“You have admitted that there is nothing the matter 
with you?” 

“OQ” course there’s nowt wrong wi’ me,” roars Private 
Wigginton. “And if I’d known there’d be all this ado 
about it I’d never ’a taken it theer.” 

“Taken what where?” I demand. 

“Why, t’ gravel, o’ course,” cries Private Wigginton in 
apparent exasperation. “Sergeant says to take a barrer- 
load of gravel for t’ drive outside doctor’s, and as soon as I 
told doctor I got it he took me clothes away and started 
dosing me. I tell you it ain’t ’uman.” 

“T see.” There is a short pause. Once again it seems that 
my investigations have prevented a miscarriage of justice. 
At length I say sternly : “It is not for you, Private Wigginton, 
to question the customs of the British Army. Nevertheless, 
on this occasion you will be let off with a caution, but see 
that you do not offend again. Empty your barrow-load of 
gravel and then report back to your sergeant.” 

‘Will I have to have any more castor oil?” asks Private 
Wigginton. But I am already engaged on other matters. 


> 


RipicuLovus Rumours 


The case of Private Wigginton, unimportant though it 
has now proved to be, has, however, further ramifications. 
The sanitary squad are brought before me for failing to 
empty the Sick Quarters dust-bins; the camp postman for 
failing to deliver the Medical Officer’s correspondence; the 
camp plumber for failing to mend the Sick Quarters taps. 
All produce variations of the same excuse—to wit, that 
they dare not go near the Sick Quarters for fear of what the 
Medical Officer might do to them. And all of them have 
obviously been listening to inaccurate or grossly exaggerated 
accounts of Private Wigginton’s alleged privations. 

You may be sure that I have no patience with such 
credulity and I utter a severe warning on the penalties 
which cin be imposed upon those who spread alarmist 
rumours in time of war. And upon this sombre note I 
bring the day’s proceedings to a close, well satisfied that 
all who have followed my methods will have gained a new 
insight into the administration of discipline in the modern 
Army. H. W. M. 


° ° 


The Mechanization of Spring 


“, . . springs similar to the ordinary leaf type, but with spread 
leaves. . . . more leaves come into operation one by one, until 
the whole of the spring is functioning.” —“‘ Commercial Motor.” 


°o o 


“Sowing WHEAT ON CoMMONS ” 
Heading in “ Sunday Times.” 
g y 


Well, look at the ducks on Lord’s. 
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I Schpy / 


Herr Nasenparke lectures Fifth Columnists on 
“Mind Your Step.” 


HILE you are aboutgadding, on the schnoop, 

taking in, of import, this and that, do not neglect 

to be alert for the observation of assorted persons 
whose idea is to betray your identity as qwick as qwick. 
In Britain of all places, will you find the counter-Gestapo 
and there will be much causes for taking-it-easi or even 
schutting-your-trap if those who sport the eagle eye and 
are yet all ears place themselves too much in the vicinity, 
wondering whiat are you up to, indeed ? 

Get down to work, o yes, but rather plan to lie more 
lowly for yet a month, counterfeiting some respectable 
person, although not being a schpy on active service for 
the time being, than to dart into the fray to seize military 
details and so be sought out and put in durance because of 
being irregular, according to instructions, not yours but 
theirs, of course. You see, once you are ingaoled, what 
good are you, I ask? 

O! Take care! Be sly! Have a qwick eye for police! 
Notice many times that it is not only the new boys a-helmet 
or the especial bobbies with the anxious way who are the 
dangerous authorities about to pounce.: Perhap it may 
be yonder blonde or even the generous tobacconist, that 
is engaged in counter-Gestapoismus. And at the klub, 
that buxom old fogey may perhap clock in with the 
intelligentsia service, 0 so dangerous, who knows, eh ? 

So you see it is not all quite kicks and hapence all round, 
ono! You must vigil! It is my order that when you are 
sniffing out the trail, you be not overseen and when you 
are eavesdropping, you be not overheard. Dischmiss! 


S 
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Ox 
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“ The subject of to-night’s talk is ‘Absenteeism in 
Industry.’ Here is Sir Rufus Tape.” , 
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J 
At the Pictures 





An Epocu-MARKER 


Ir is very difficult to decide 
how to write after all this time 
about Orson WELLES’s Citizen 
Kane, on which some of the 
critics seem to have seized the 
opportunity to write twice, after 
two visits. I have seen the 
film twice myself now, mostly 
for pleasure, partly in an effort 
to find something a little fresh 
to say about it; but I don’t 
know—I don’t know... What 
spoils the chance of an honest 
and informative review is always 
that tyranny of having to find 
an “angle,” a general, summing- 
up idea about the film as a 
whole. If a film has merits of 
many different, superficially un- 
related kinds, the chances are 
that those that happen to fall 
outside the “angle” chosen at 
the beginning of the notice will 
be crowded out of mention al- 
together. With a film as good 
as Citizen Kane—and I much 
doubt whether I ever approved 
of any film more heartily—my 
inclination is to forget about the 
“angle” and simply enumerate 
as many diverse excellencies as 
I can make room for. 

Possibly the line to take is to 

emphasize the pleasure one feels 
at being given a thoroughly 
grown-up picture for once, 
at being treated as an adult. 
On the analogy of published 
novels, the average film is 
the popular pretty - girl - on- 
the-wrapper love story, the 
occasional more “serious” 
one is about on the level of, 
say, a solid Hugh Walpole 
or George Preedy; but here 
we have what amounts to— 
no, not a Joyce, but at least 
a Dos Passos, and an almost 
unprecedented treat it is. 

The comparison with Dos 
Passos might be continued, 
for the method here is some- 
thing like his: the “all-round” 
method, the building-up of 
a story by successively 
relating the experiences of 
different characters. Th® 
parody March of Time film 
which sketches in the out- 
lines of Kane’s life at the 
beginning is the equivalent 
of Mr. Dos Passos’ “News- 
reel” interpolations. Its 
verisimilitude might easily 
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have been pedestrian, but it has a 
sort of mischievous intensity: we see 
the ‘‘rain” scratches on the supposed 
cuts from old news films, and the 
evidence that some pictures were taken 





[Citizen Kane 


A LOW-LEVEL ATTACK 


Susan Alewander. . .... 
Charles Foster Kane . . . . ORSON WELLES 





(Blossoms in the Dust 


THE COMFORTER 
Mire: Gladmey 2. 2 0 ste et 8 8 os 
Dr. Max Bresslar 





I.N.DowD 


DorotHy COMINGORE 


GREER GARSON 
Freirtx BRESSART 
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surreptitiously from behind a fence 

—all in the characteristic flat grey 
daylight of the newsreel. 

The lighting throughout, indeed, is 

beautifully managed. There is none 

of that everlasting illumination 

of every character’s eyes, for 

romantic or melodramatic effect ; 

and the only times when we 

get the bright glittering light 

in which so many pictures are 

continually bathed (because it 

keeps the audience cheerful) are 

the right times—party and 
celebration scenes. 

The story gives us a com- 
pletely objective view of a 
completely subjective character: 
a man who “wanted everybody 
to love him, but had no love 
to give in return,” who really 
“never believed in anything but 
Charlie Kane.” The technique, 
the sheer brilliance and con- 


cinematic device, even apart 
from the general excellent level 
of the acting, is a constant and 
stimulating delight. As I say, I 
have seen the film twice, and I 
could with enjoyment see it 
again to-night. Perhaps that’s 
as good an “angle” as any. 


) fident use of every kind of 


After this everything else seems 
quite remarkably small beer. 
Blossoms in the Dust (Director: 
Mervyn LeRoy) is a serious, 
emotional, Technicoloured tribute 

to Mrs. Epna GLADNEY, who 
founded the Texas Children’s 
Home and through whose 
efforts the illegitimacy of 
orphans ceased to be officially 
recorded. GREER GARSON as 
Edna Gladney looks beauti- 
ful and wears period (1900 
onwards) dresses and makes 
impassioned pleas, there are 
babies all over the place, 
and for the fact that the 
whole thing bored me stiff 
it is perhaps kindest to 
blame Citizen Kane. 
Similarly with the piece 
of nonsense called JInter- 
national Lady (Director: TIM 
WHELAN). This is the usual 
kind of spy stuff. The lady 
is Carla Nillson, or ILona 
Massey, who sings in a 
musical code; and there is 
also a doctor who talks 
learnedly about “my chemi- 
cal formula . . .” If Citizen 
Kane is Dos Passos, what 
is this? Well, I don’t want 
to hurt anybody’s feelings. 
R. M. 
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“But I’m sure you must have misunderstood your instructions—the existence of THs right-of- 
way has NEVER been in dispute.” 


Maneuvres 


‘ (With Apologies to various Special Correspondents) 


HEN the Daily Blare assigned 
me to the job of going on 
manceuvres with our fine lads 
of the Army I felt my pulse quicken. 
From afar I had seen and admired 
these grand fellows, but I knew that 
from outside one could not really tell. 
After living with them for a whole week, 
however, sharing their biscuits and 
their bully beef and their inmost 
thoughts, I felt that I should get to 
know them as they really were. 
I made two pals in as many minutes. 
. “Stinker” Bloggs, who is a broom- 
handle-end-rounder in civil life, and 
“Larky” Beal, who is in the transport 
section of the retail banana trade. In 
civil life ‘“‘Larky” would probably not 
be admitted to the rather exclusive 
social circle in which “Stinker”’ moves, 
but now “Larky” is a lance-corporal 
and “Stinker” is a private, and it says 
much for the wonderful discipline 
of the Army that “Stinker” obeys 
every order he receives from “‘Larky” 
without a moment’s hesitation. 
“Well, old man,” I said to “‘Stinker” 


as we lay in a muddy patch watching 
a cow eating grass, ‘“how do you like 
the Army?” 

“Tt is a grand life,” said “Stinker” 
enthusiastically. “Iam only sorry that 
I did not join up as a regular when I 
was a boy. You don’t suppose,” he 
added rather wistfully, “that they 
would keep me on after the war, 
do you?” 

Before I could answer, a sub-section 
of sappers, wearing respirators, ran 
along our ditch, treading on us as 
they passed. 

“How marvellously effective our 
camouflage must be!” said “Stinker.” 
“They did not notice us. It is wonderful 
how the War Office thinks of these 
things.” 

Those simple remarks from this 
plain son of the people were typical 
of a thousand similar remarks that I 
heard. It is true that one man when 
questioned said “ the manceuvres,” 
but this was meant humorously. The 
humour on these manceuvres is 
extraordinary. 





One rather dubious incident occurred 
when we were bivouacking near a 
village called Lower Brownberry. 
“Enemy” aircraft appeared overhead, 
and we shot them down. The umpire 
agreed that they were shot down, but 
after this they started dropping bombs. 
They didn’t hit anything, but every- 
body agreed it was most irregular. 

A D.R. was sent to Headquarters, 
and returned with the information 
that the aircraft were real enemy 
(German) planes, and we all felt that 
in joining our manceuvres (uninvited !) 
Hitler had once again shown that he 
was not quite a gentleman. 

I left these fine lads with the 
distinct impression that the British 
Army is all right. As to the general 
conduct of the campaign on the 
manceuvres, I could of course have 
done things much more cleverly myself. 
I mentioned this to a sergeant-major 
and he said that he would very much 
like to have me in his Company for a 
few weeks. Which just shows that 
even the “old sweat” is willing to learn. 
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AcANTHUS 


“Can’t you play anything but ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ ?” 


Mending Things 


DARE say my readers will remember how, before the 
| war, when anything about the house broke, all they 

had to do was take it to a shop, tell the shop when they 
would like it by, and then get told they couldn’t have it 
till three days later. I don’t mean that they will remember 
this last bit unless they try, because human nature tends 
to be rosy about before the war, as you will notice when 
you hear two people telling each other that in the old days 
they couldn’t see for matches, when really they could, 
perfectly well. But the point is that before the war 
people knew that things broke so as to give work to people 
in shops. Now they know that things break to give 
work to the people who break them. However, I ought 
to mention that subconsciously everyone always wants 
to mend everything, and in the old days only took 
things to shops to conform more or less with the rest of 
the world. 

Well, now I want to tell you how to mend some of the 
things we most often find ourselves mending nowadays; 
beginning with borrowed suitcases, because people are 
always finding themselves mending borrowed suitcases— 
not, if they stop to analyse themselves, because the suitcases 
are borrowed, but because they want mending. If this 
makes human nature sound more careless than it is, I 
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should point out that there are two rules about suitcases: 
one that if people have had a borrowed suitcase for as 
long as they have borrowed it for already, they can go on 
having it’for as long as they like, and the other that anyone 
taking a suitcase for a railway journey must have it looking 
strong enough to stand up to the other suitcases in the 
guard’s van or be ready to laugh it off with every porter 
who sees it. 

A borrowed suitcase can go wrong in several ways: one 
end of the handle may wear away from the little ring 
holding it to the suitcase; or the case may tear at the top 
near the corner where people are apt to put a sharp book 
in at the last minute; or one of the locks can stick so that 
the case either won’t shut or won’t open. Nothing can be 


_ done about a tear in a suitcase, beyond putting all the sharp 


books we can in the other corner, which somehow psycho- 
logically evens things up. A lock which won’t shut can 
be mended in time to catch the train by taking the strap 
off a smaller suitcase, lengthening it with string thin 
enough to go through those very small holes you get in 
straps, and then being given a better strap by someone who 
has been offering it all along. A lock which won’t open 
can always be mended, that is opened, by remembering 
that it is your things inside the case, and someone else’s 
case which is keeping you from getting at them. As for 


‘the handle, the only way to mend this is to carry it by the 


loose end till the other end wears away too (and it is 
interesting that, while the first end comes away from its 
ring sooner than you had expected, the other end takes 
weeks) and then threading as much string as you can get 
through either hole, sort of buttonholing this string with 
more string, and tipping the porter an extra sixpence for 
having to carry it. 

Now, to turn to something quite different because it is 
not borrowed, I want to tell you what happens when a 
clock breaks or, as we say, stops; because clocks are always 
stopping, and if we look carefully we will see that different 
clocks stop differently. Clocks with 30 hours printed very 
small somewhere behind the hands stop every thirty hours, 
clocks saying 8 days every eight days, old mahogany clocks 
have stopped anyhow, and so on. Most people know by now 
that when a clock stops they have a chance of starting it 
again by looking at the four little handles on the back and 
winding up the right one; so all I need say is that twiddling 
the first or most likely handle may either send the hands 
backwards or wind the alarm, and this is interesting 
because it brings to the surface a lurking fear in our 
subconsciouses that something terrible will happen if the 
hands. of a clock go backwards, and something even more 
terrible if the alarm gets wound up. I should add also that 
when a clock really breaks, that is, if it doesn’t start ticking 
when it is thumped on a mantelpiece, little can be done 
beyond putting the hands right whenever the mantelpiece 
is dusted, and turning the wireless on, and off again at once, 
whenever a quintet is playing ““La Paloma.” And while I 
am mentioning wireless [ should say that when a wireless 
set goes wrong there are only two ways of getting it right. 
One is mending it, and the other is mending it and then 
asking someone round who is good at wireless; and what is 
interesting here is that we can none of us analyse why we 
think some people should be better at mending wireless 
sets than others, but we can always tell them anywhere. 

Now for squeaky floorboards. Not all floorboards 
squeak, though people who have listened to one squeaky 
floorboard long enough sometimes wonder why not, feeling 
dimly that it is too good a chance for fate to have missed; 
but it is an established fact that the only floorboards which 
squeak are the ones we have to tread on to come into a 
room or to get out of it. I say the ones we have to tread 
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“T’ll thank you to take your orders from me and 
me only.” 


on, but what I perhaps mean is the ones we have to tread 
on and the ones other people walk up and down on to 
annoy us. A squeaky floorboard is of course mended 
nowadays as it always was before—by mentally running a 
chalk line round the place and keeping off it. This is 
difficult for the first few times, and then surprisingly easy, 
like only half opening a door because of a piece of furniture 
we moved away a week ago. 

I suppose one of the most satisfactory things to mend is 
a flex which plugs into a wall one end and an iron or a fire 
the other; I mean that no one who has mended such a 
flex and plugged it into the wall again can—however 
outwardly sophisticated—help a very slight glow of conceit 
that it is mended, and a slight glow of superiority over the 
other people watching or, in other words, waiting to have 
a try. Conversely, nothing is less satisfactory than mending 
the wooden partition in a cigarette box, because no one 
else ever asks to have a try at anything to do with glue. 
I don’t think I need explain exactly how you mend partitions 
in cigarette boxes, beyond reminding you that you can 
only tell when glue is dry by seeing if you can pull whatever 
is glued on away from whatever it is glued on to, and then 
beginning all over again. 

As for all the other things which break about a house, 
most of them are plates and cups, which are dealt with by 
putting on one side for a day or two until the whole thing 
has blown over, and then getting new ones. If a chair 
breaks, there is a general idea that it was so funny when it 
- happened that it was worth it; it is mended by hammering 
the chair here and there, and then putting it in a corner 
where no one who knows about it will sit on it. An electric 
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light bulb is mended by putting in another bulb from 
another room. A door-handle which falls off is mended by 
putting it back on the thing it fell off, where it looks as 
good as new, and next time it falls off it will be the next 
person’s responsibility; and this, indeed, goes for almost 
anything else. 


° °o 


Rumour 


ET us not think about it! 
Oh, vain, vain to curb the thoughts that stray, 
Leaping ahead to greet the unnamed day .. . 


Tell me again what did the General say, 
That I may doubt it. 


You might be posted where ? 
No, no, such happiness can not be mine, 
The very word is headier than wine. 
Away, winged vision of the Serpentine, 
Most blesséd Leicester Square! 


I must not plot nor plan. 
Nor in my mind unsheet the drawing-room chairs, 
Nor Hoover madly up and down the stairs. . . . 
Speak to me of the world and its affairs, 
Distract me if you can. 


Let us rise far above it! 
Talk of the sights we’ve seen, the books we’ve read . . . 
But, if you please, before we go to bed 
Tell me once more just what the General said 

That I may love it. V.G. 





“O.K., George, let’s have it.” 
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“It began as a hobby, but I fear it has become an obsession.” 


r \HE recent references to our 
successful farming year make 
me proud that I have been a 
farm-worker. For a few weeks ago I 
helped with beans, ten acres of them, 
the sort that lie behind the milk 
situation. They were horse-beans but 
the horses had willingly conceded them 
to the cows, for they were unlucky 
from birth. Their field was not yet in 
very good heart. During the summer 
they had been baked for a month and 
then drowned for a month. Obviously 
they suffered from malnutrition. Nor 
had they been allowed to grow 
undisturbed, for the mayweed had 
effected a persistent penetration and 
had pushed its frontier nearly to the 
far hedge. Now its yellow-and-white 
population dominated the black. 
The beans were ripe and the binder 
was brought to the harvest. It went 
solemnly along the best rows neatly 
cutting and binding the crop. It 
arranged the mayweed in charming 
bundles, but the smaller subjugated 
beans lay beaten into the clay; many 


War-Work 


of the pods were burst and the seed 
fallen. On that same morning up drove 
the County Land Agent. He was fairly 
young and very handsome and every- 
one gathered round. He looked at the 
bean-field and uttered a lordly ukase: 
“These beans must be pulled.” Deus 
ex machina. The serfs were summoned 
from their ‘“‘traving” and “‘stetching” 
—most of them were amateurs—and 
ordered to pull beans. Up and down 
the rows they went, pulling first to the 
left, then to the right. 


One for Annie, one for Amy, 

One for Jenny, one for Jean, 

One for Minnie, one for Mamie, 

But for Jemima an extra bean 
because she’s just had a fine 
heifer calf. 


Hour by hour the pulling continued, 
quickly in the morning when the 
ground was soft, but slower as the sun 
baked the surface. The cowmen were 
called, and the horsemen were called; 
they might be “forced to do it,” but 
they “warn’t forced to like it.” “Why 


does the master grow all these flowers 
among his beans?”’ The cook came, 
the maid came—but only in the 
evenings—the master came and _ his 
wife and babies. Mrs. Jenkins offered 
to help, but not that week as she 
was too busy. Auntie Grace did not 
actually come, but she rang up to see 
how we were getting on. Day after 
day the work went on, and slowly, 
slowly, the rows dwindled. 


One for Nancy, one for Nell, 

One for Beauty, one for Belle, 

But none for Darkie, because she 
led the new roan into the oats at 
supper time. 


Then the bundles were grouped into 
black dots over the field. On the whole 
they stood in regular rows, but here 
and there was a touch of syncopation 
where the musician had been working. 
They were ready for carting. Again 
the County Land Agent drove up. 
“The whole field must be gleaned for 
loose beans.” 

But my holiday was over. 
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EASTWARD HO! 





Franklin: let’s go and look for the Old World!” 


"ve got an idea, 


aed | 


Explorer Willkie. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, October 21st.—House of Com- 
mons: The Government has a Bad 
Time. 


Wednesday, October 22nd.— House of 
Lords: A Statement on Man-Power, 
etc. 

House of Commons: Discussion on 
Railways. 


Thursday, October 23rd.— House of 
Commons: Mr. Speaker nearly does it. 


Tuesday, October 2I1st.—Tall oaks 
from -little acorns grow. And from 
comparatively trifling incidents and 
decisions may develop great limbs of 
the Tree of Liberty, in defence of 
which we are all fighting now. 

Mr. JoHn McGovern, extreme (but 
extremely popular) Member of the 
Independent Labour Party, wanted to 
go to Ireland to make some inquiries 
about the arrest and detention of Mr. 
Canter Hearty, Northern Ireland M.P. 
He sought the necessary exit permit 
from Mr. Herpert Morrison, the 
Home Secretary. And Mr. Morrison 
refused it. 





Avs fl 


“DONT 


SHOOT!” 


The Home Office Coon (up a tree). “No, 
gentlemen, I will not climb down; though 
(sotto voce) under certain circumstances I may be 
willing to reconsider the matter.” 


There was a question in the House, 
and Sir Irvinec ALBERY, Conservative 
representative of Gravesend, gave 
notice that the unsatisfactory reply 
(as he regarded it) would form the 
subject of a debate later. 
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So to-day Sir Irvine did raise the 
question, good-humouredly but gravely 
and with studied moderation. He put 
his case succinctly: That no M.P. 
should be dependent on the goodwill 
of the Government for the right to 
move about the British Isles in the 
performance of public duties. 

A little, simple proposition. Yet it 
involved a great principle—nothing 
less than the treasured freedom of 
Parliament, which, even (or especially) 
in the midst of war, is a precious thing. 

Rarely, indeed, in these days of 
ceaseless work does a debate on the 
adjournment attract Mr. CHURCHILL, 
the Prime Minister. Yet he sat right 
through this one, listening intently to 
every word. 

It was a hard-hitting forthright 
debate, with Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour Members joining in a chorus of 
protest to the Government in defence 
of liberty. After Sir Irvine, Sir Hucu 
O’NEILL, Ulster Conservative, pleaded 
for Mr. McGovern. Then Mr. 
GEOFFREY MANDER, Liberal. 

Mr. Morrison, armed with piles of 
papers and looking unwontedly perky 
in a morning coat, was soon the 
centre of a storm of interruptions when 
he rose to make his defence. He lashed 
out all round, landing a swinging one 
on the oratorical chin of Lord WINTER- 
ton, who, startled and hurt, explained 
plaintively that his cheers and words 
were “meant to be friendly.” 

The Home Secretary did not thank 
his Lordship—who later made one of 
the most telling of the long series of 
attacks on the Minister. 

Mr. Morrison explained that he 
exercised control over M.P.s and 
everybody else by virtue of Act of 
Parliament, passed by the House itself 
in that first wild (and not always too 
carefully considered) rush of new laws 
when war began. He did not enjoy the 
job. Seemingly carried away by his 
own oratory, Mr. Morrison made 
reference to many things, the precise 
relevance of which was obscure. 

Mr. Maxton, leader of the I.L.P. 
party of three, blandly inquired of the 
Chair whether there was any rule to 
prevent a Minister from drawing a red 
herring across the trail. 'To which the 
SPEAKER solemnly replied that he knew 
of no rule at all relative to red herrings. 

The Home Secretary concluded by 
saying that he had put all his cards on 
the table. It must be recorded that he 
did not take the tricks. 

Mrs. TaTE, who had worn an 
expression of intense pain, said she had 
started on Mr. Morrison’s side, but 
had been forced to the other side by 
his “astounding and fantastic” argu- 
ments. There was a roar of cheers. 
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Mr. McGovern assured the House, 
amid sympathetic cheers, that, opposed 
to the war as he was, he would never 
do anything to,hinder his country 
while engaged in the death-fight. But 
his conception of Democracy and the 





RICHARD THE BUTLER 


[The President of the Board of Education 
introduces a large development of the service 
of meals for school-children. ] 


Minister’s differed fundamentally, and 
that was that. 

Lord WINTERTON complained that 
the matter “smelled of political dis- 
crimination,” and sniffed considerably 
at the Minister. Sir ARCHIBALD 
SouTusy called for a stand against the 
right of the Government to silence an 
M.P. without saying why. 

The Prime MINISTER, who is not 
specially fond of criticism from Con- 
servative M.P.s, snapped some remarks 
to Sir ARCHIBALD, who, in full tide of 
logic, brushed him aside with a crisp 
appeal not to interrupt. Nobody 
protested at what would normally 
have been a blasphemy. 

Mr. Maxton expressed the deter- 
mination of his trio not to be treated 
as Cinderellas, and the conviction that 
a policeman was not necessarily a good 
politician. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, looking more annoyed 
than ever, sat with his head in his hands. 
Mr. Maxton, skilfully rubbing salt into 
the ministerial wounds, urged that the — 
retention of the Home Secretary in 
his job was not vital to the future of 
the country, and Mr. CHURCHILL could 
remain sitting no longer. 

He got up and gave an assurance 
that he too hated these restrictions, 
and hoped to see them go even before 
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“IT keep TELLING ’im we've done away with First Class!” 


the war ended. They were against 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, and 
nearly everything for which we are 
now fighting. (A yell of cheers broke 
from the House.) He appealed to the 
House to end the debate. 

But even this request was not 
granted. There were several more 
speeches before the Prime MINISTER 
and the Home SercrerTary, clearly 
shaken and unhappy after a gruelling a 
time as they have had jointly to face, 
were allowed to go. 

No decision was registered by vote— 
but there are some things that speak 
louder than votes. And the House 
spoke all of them: very, very loudly. 

Wednesday, October 22nd.—Lord 
Moyne, replying to Lord StraBo.el, 
gave some startling figures illustrative 
of the immensity of modern warfare 
which left their Lordships in very 
meditative mood. 

Next year, for instance, there will 
be as many men under arms as there 


were at the end of the last war. But 
there will be twice as many munition- 
workers as we have ever had before. 
In the last war we, with gasps of 
astonishment, paid as much as £12,500 
for a single bombing aeroplane. This 
time, a fighter costs that, and a 
bomber may take £70,000 out of the 
national till. 

And everything was “in proportion,” 
including the mental and _ physical 
effort we should require to win. 

Two other statements by Lord 
Moyne commanded less general agree- 
ment: (1) That a quick-witted typist— 
though doubtless an excellent mechanic 
—would not necessarily be a good cook ; 
and (2) that “amateur strategists” 
were not national assets in war. 

Lord StraBouel, evidently with a 
slight hangover from his days as a 
Liberal, asked where, without the 
amateur strategist Mr. LLoyp GEORGE, 
we should have been in the last war. 

Lord TRENCHARD, appealed to for 


support, rose up and applied the coup 
de disgrace to this argument by ruling 
that, without amateur strategists, “we 
should have won the war a year earlier.” 
Thursday, October 23rd.—Mr. Speaker, 
whose duty it is to put all ‘‘questions”’ 
to the House, nearly put the age-old 
poser: Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Someone had raised the question of 
taking divisions during secret sessions. 
A division involves a record of names 
voting this way and that, and such 
revelation of secrets is not permitted 
by law. Some way of overcoming this 
is being worked out, but Sir Irvine 
ALBERY asked Mr. Speaker whether 
there ever had been such a division. 
Mr. Speaker began to tell him that 
there had (or hadn’t) when he realized 
that even a plain yea or nay would 
reveal this dark secret and would 
automatically involve him in a breach 
of the law. So he answered with a 
non-committal air that made even the 
Treasury Bench green with envy. 
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“ May I speak to you, Sergeant—alone?” 


said Parker, ‘‘about ’ow the old 
gentleman settled the revolution 
in Arragonia. *E was only young in 
them days, with the rank of lootenant- 
commander, and ’e’d just come out 
of command of a destroyer through 
upsetting Jackie Fisher’s plans for 
Channel Fleet exercises by torpedoing 
'alf the enemy fleet irregular the first 
night out. Jackie Fisher sent ’im a 
long signal about it all to ’isself. 
"Alf of it was bits out of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and the other ’alf might ’ave 
been picked up at Smoky Sam’s at 
‘Ongkew. A fortnight later ’e sent ’im 
out to a new command in the South 
American Station. 
“She was a paddle-ship and classed 


| DON’T think I ever told you,” 


The Peacemaker 


by ’erself as a monitor-gunboat. Some 
said she’d been designed special for 
climbing upstairs, but any’ow she 
be’aved ’orrible in a seaway and we ’ad 
to spend most of our time ’ugging the 
coast and crawling up and down South 
American rivers. When the revolution 
broke out in Arragonia, being the ideal 
ship for the work, we got orders to 
proceed to El Gaya, the capital, to 
protect the interests of British 
nationals, there being some ’undreds 
there. The old gentleman was give 
strict instructions not to take part 
in ’ostilities, °owever tempting they 
might be. 

“When we got up the thirty-odd 
miles of river to El Gaya we found 
that the bit of war that there was was 


going on rather casual like. There was 
a government arsenal a mile and a ’alf 
up from the town and the rebel army 
was besieging it off and on, barring 
saints’ days and the like. 

“As soon as we got moored the 
general commanding the government 
forces come orf to us in a boat with a 
complaint. It seemed that the previous 
Sunday the British residents ’ad all 
driven out to the rebel lines and ’ired 
rifles from the rebels at two cents a 
shot to fire at the arsenal. ’E said it 
wasn’t neutral and it wasn’t fair to 
‘is men, ’oo were getting unsettled on 
account of all this money going to the 
other side. The old gentleman could 
see there was right on ’is side and ’e 
went straight ashore to the British 
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Club and fixed up to ’ave launches next 
Sunday to take ’alf of them up river 
to the arsenal so as to share the trade 
equal. ; 

‘This satisfied both sides, besides 
making it more interesting for the 
British in being able to shoot at their 
friends, and after this ’e ’ad to act 
more like a referee than anything. 
Both the commanders would come to 
’im with their troubles and ’e ’ad to 
lay down the rules for running the war. 

“Soon after we arrived the German 
Consul called. ’E said that every night 
both sides were shelling the German 
Yacht Club, a big building with a kind 
of Moorish tower on the far side of the 
river, and next morning they both 
blamed it on each other. They ’adn’t 
it it yet but they ’ad made such a 
mess all around that no one would 
live anywhere near. ’E said ’e knew 
it must be a French conspiracy at the 
back of it, because the Germans were 
always very popular, and ’e kept asking 
the old gentleman what ’e ought to do 
about it, till at last the old gentleman 
said ’e didn’t like offering advice in 
such a personal matter, but if ’e was 
im ’e’d ’ave it insured. 

“°K took a personal interest in the 
German Club after this, and it put ’im 
out ’orribly to wake up every morning 
and find it still standing. It was all 
Number One could do to keep ’im from 
going aboard a rebel cruiser what was 
in the river and ’aving a go at it ’isself. 

“By the time the rainy season ’ad 
set in both sides ’ad got a bit sick of it 
and they came to the old gentleman 
for ’is ’elp in arranging a peace. ’E ’ad 
them all aboard and after arguing a 
couple of days about ’oo was to ’ave 
the pickings of the Customs, which was 
what the rebellion ’ad been about, they 
patched it up friendly. Just as they 
was about to sign the peace the 
commander of the government troops 
said that if they was to leave it till the 
next morning it would give them all 
another go at the German Club. ’E 
seemed to think ’is troops would take 
it ’ard leaving it standing like that. 

“The old gentleman said that if it 
would ’elp to ’eal the breaches ’e 
wouldn’t mind putting up ’is second- 
best cocked ’at as a prize, but they’d 


‘ave to play fair, shot and shot about, « 


and if anyone cheated ’e’d disqualify 
them. ’E spent all that night on 
_ the bridge seeing fair play. When the 
German Club was still standing in 
the morning you could ’ave lit your 
pipe at ’is breath. 

“°K started on them as soon as they 
got settled. ‘Gentlemen,’ ’e says, ‘it 
ain’t my place as chairman of a peace 
conference to make criticisms, but 
your shooting on both sides is so 


’orrible it would serve you right if I 
was to chuck the ’ole conference up 
and make you ’ave a battle.’ 

“The government general tried. to 
excuse ‘isself by saying it was a 
difficult shape of building to ’it and 
any’ow ’e was afraid ’is searchlights 
didn’t shine quite straight. Then the 
commander of the rebel cruiser said 
that it was easy talking but ’e didn’t 
suppose the old gentleman could do no 
better ’isself. That tore it. Before 
’e knew what ’e was saying ’e’d offered 
to eat that same cocked ’at if ’e 
couldn’t bring the tower down in three 
shots. ’E cgoled down at once and 
saw ’ow ’asty ’e’d been, but ’e put a 
good face on it and took the captain 
of the rebel cruiser through into the 
chart-room to show ’im exactly where 
’e was to moor that night. 

*** At nine o’clock,’ ’e says, ‘you will 
fire one shot towards me—and Gawd 
elp you if you ’it me, but when we see 
the flash we’ll drop a charge overside 
to make it look as though you’ve just 
missed.’ 

** At nine o’clock the cruiser fired the 
shell according to plan. Our search- 
lights come on in a flash and there was 
the German Yacht Club in a dead line 
be’ind ’er. The second shot over the 
cruiser’s funnel knocked the top orf 
the tower, and the last one, a shade 
lower, brought it down. 

“There ’ad to be formal apologies 
from the rebels next morning before 
the peace was signed and the old 
gentleman sent the British Consul a 
sketch ashore so as ’e could show the 
German Consul ’ow accidental it ’ad 
been. The-old gentleman was so 
pleased with ’isself that ’e put the 
cocked ’at up for a raffle between 
the delegates. Two months later, by 
permission of the Admiralty, ’e was 
presented with a set of silver plate by 
the Arragonian government for ’is 
notable services in bringing peace to 
the country.” A.M. C. 


° ° 
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“Familiarity. . . 


EALLY, London was awful 
these days. Millions of Elevens 
and not a Nineteen to be seen, 

until I had decided to change at Hyde 
Park Corner, when a stream of Green 
Line buses arrived. And the ooze 
which splashed from the sticky pave- 
ment on to one’s precious stockings 
must be unique. There could be 
nowhere else on earth where the 
drizzle was so penetrating, and mixed 
with the showers of dust nonchalantly 
sprinkled over one by the Demolition 
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Squad, one was practically a mud pie. 
Of course when I had finally tracked 
down a pair of rubber boots I found 
I hadn’t got my ration book, and the 
shop wouldn’t take the ones I had cut 
out of my husband’s. There wasn’t a 
bar of chocolate to be seen, and I was 
doubtful if the two boxes of matches 
I was offered were worth my return 
ticket. 


Having waited three-quarters of an 
hour for luncheon, as the woman I 
was meeting had had her times on 
changed without warning, there was 
nothing left but mutton, and the only 
table one with a pillar stopping one 
seeing the other people. Then I had 
one of those maddening gaps between 
appointments, and as now even the 
most profuse shop windows had been 
forced to adopt the style of one 
exquisite glove in a single pane of 
glass, I couldn’t even spend the time 
deciding which hat I would most mind 
having to wear. And one feels such a 
fool wandering round and round a 
block. Everything was so dingy too, 
certainly it was time London had a 
lick of paint; and the pink geraniums 
in a window-box only looked pathetic. 
I wandered towards a street market, 
where usually the stalls were thrilling, 
to remember it was Thursday after- 
noon. All that was left was a few 
squashed apples and some bits of 
orange-coloured tissue-paper flapping 
damply from an upturned soap-box. 
Really, the English laws! 

It was a pity too English women 
had no idea of dressing. I was glad 
my Russian friend wasn’t there to see 
that ungainly tweed coat and those 
misshapen black shoes with Louis heels 
and the wrong kind of straps. But 
even that was better than the girls who 
had decided that red corduroy trousers 
and a haystack of hair were the things 
to wear at the moment. 

I managed somehow to fill in the 
time until the six-fifteen. As I sank, 
or rather sat down gingerly, in a middle 
seat I came to the conclusion that I 
wouldn’t go to London again. 

When I had painfully untwisted the 
string of a mass of little parcels from 
various fingers and made a pile of 
them on the wireless, from force of 
habit. I turned it on. 

‘*‘London,” a voice boomed, “the 
bastion of Liberty, where men and 
women may still walk freely, where 
threat and apprehension are unknown, 
where . . .” 


It was odd that such trite words, 
spoken with such embarrassing senti- 
mentality, should make the heart miss 
a beat. 
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“Why don’t you shoot him, man?” 
“T don’t want him to know where I am.” 


ALLO, old boy. Got a match ? 
Don’t be ridiculous. I say, 
that was rather a hot reply you 
made to the Bishop the other day. 

In the Daily Telegraph, you mean? 
Well, a hot reply was needed, I thought. 
Besides, remember where it was 
composed. 

You haven’t told me. 

In a Turkish bath. 

Nonsense! You can’t write letters to 
the Daily Telegraph from a Turkish 
bath. : 

Can’t 1? I’ll tell you what happened. 
I was in the little Smoking-room— 
where they have a few papers, you 
know Q 

One of the hot rooms ? 

Well, so-so. Anyhow, I was sweating 
like a pig 
Do pigs sweat as much as we say ? 

I’ve no idea. As a matter of fact, 
I’d just about reached the peak of 
the process. I’d stupefied myself twice 
in the insanitary little Russian steam 
place—you know? 








Little Talks 


Yes. You come out feeling that your 
head must blow off—and rather hoping 
it will. 

That’s it. Well, I was just thinking 
of tottering towards the massage 
merchants and getting some shampooer 
to put me out of my misery—when my 
eye fell on a sodden mess which turned 
out to be that morning’s D. 7’. And, 
peering through steam and sweat, I 
saw at the top of a headline two words 
which will be found carved on my liver 
when I’m dug up, like Mary Queen 
of —— 

It wasn’t the liver. However, I can 
guess the words. 

Anyhow, glancing sadly down the 
column I see the dank remains of a 
letter from this Bishop, in which he 
makes the most erroneous and dis- 
respectful remarks. “This,” I say, 
“cannot be tolerated ia 

Jolly good show. 

It’s five o’clock or thereabouts, and 
nowadays all these papers have to go 
to press about dawn the day before. 
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There’s no time to lose. I stagger 
through the swing-doors into a little 
lobby next door where there’s a 
telephone. Still stark naked and 
perspiring generously, I seize the 
telephone. And 

Yes ? What then ? 

I get the most frightful electric 
shock. Due to, as the papers would 
say, the dampage. Any ordinary man, 
I think, would have then abandoned 
the Bishop to his conscience and the 
verdict of posterity. 

What did you do ? 

I went back into the other room and 
carefully dried the arms. Then—but 
rather more warily—I approached the 
telephone again. I got on to the News 
Editor and I said: “Poker speaking. 
Is it in order to dictate a letter about 
the Bishop of with no clothes on 








and sweating vigorously?” He said 
“Certainly, Mr. Poker. Miss Fish will 
take it down.” 

And did she ? 

Well, you saw it. But it wasn’t so 
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easy. I began: “Sir—In reply to the 
extremely impertinent remarks of the 
Bishop of——” 

Jolly good show ! 

Yes, but unfortunately, by that 
time I’d started sweating again, and 
I got another shattering electric 
shock. Never telephone wet. However, 
Miss Fish didn’t turn a hair. 

I don’t see why she should. 

I mean, she was wonderfully patient. 
Because the whole letter had to be 
done like that—in spasms. 

Heroic. 

Absolutely. And, apart from electric 
shocks, it’s really surprisingly difficult 
to dictate a coherent argument after 
two doses of Russian steam. The old 
head 

I thought it read pretty well. 

Ah, but that was the final version. 
When it was all done and I got back 
to the Hot Rooms for a final sweat, I 
thought the letter over and I wasn’t 
happy about all of it. 

You surprise me. 

So I had a good dry. I got through 
to Miss Fish again, and we hammered 
out an amendment or two. She’s a 
wonderful girl. 

She must be. All the same, I’m not 
sure that you ought to say that a Bishop’s 
remarks are “impertinent.” 

Why not? MHe’s one 
constituents. 

I don’t follow the reasoning. 

Well, he should treat his Member 
with proper respect and _ under- 
standing. - 

* He'll never vote for you again. 

I don’t care two hoots whether 
he votes for me or not. By the 
way, talking of Bishops, have you 
experienced an explosive egg ? 

An “explosive” egg? Looking back 
I can’t remember that I ever saw an egg. 
I remember there used to be nursery 
rhymes and stories about eggs when I 
was a 

Well, we were in much the same 
state on the boat. Then, one day, 
three lovely eggs were served out to 
us—real N.A.A.F.I. eggs, mind you, 
not pickups from the dust-bin. Well, 
there are three of us—but one egg per 
man per millennium is better, to use 
an old saying of the sea, than a slap 
in the belly with a wet fish. 

Anthony Kimmins’ play, wasn’t it— 
“While Parents Sleep” ? 

That’s right. Well, we saved ’em up 
for Sunday breakfast, and there they 
were bubbling in the pot. I’m sitting 
on my bunk a few feet away, weaving 
happy egg-pictures in the aged mind, 
when suddenly there’s a_ terrific 
explosion. I mean a real explosion. 
I mean, I really did jump off the bunk. 
And I said “What the so-and-so is 
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that?” One of my gallant crew replied 
“That’s an egg—that was.” And, sure 
enough, the cabin was filled with the 
most noxious smell Man or Nature has 
ever produced. We all rushed out on 
deck, yelling, and I only just restrained 
the engine-man from diving overboard. 
When we crept back we found every- 
thing, top, side, and bottom, be- 
spattered with egg-shrapnel, so to 
speak. And the sad thing was that the 
explosive egg, not content with dis- 
integrating itself, had detonated the 
other two as well. 

Perhaps they were all explosive ? 

Maybe. That might account for the 
force of the bang. Anyhow, I under- 
stand now what they mean about the 


385 


big bang that will happen if ever they 
split the atom. There must have been 
several atoms in that egg. 

A pity you couldn’t dictate it to the 
Daily. T——. A. P. H. 
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Tats will be published on 
November 17th, but, owing to 
the paper restrictions, only a 
limited number will be issued. 

Regular readers wishing to 
secure a copy, who have not 
already placed an order with 
their newsagent, should do so 
at once. 














Frank 


THE nel 


“Shut up! Putting’s difficult enough without lions!” 
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“ Look, dear—the Council has put on a new roof!” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Arcadian Retrospect 


“Tr the world is wise, all humanity will now rise against 
Germany.” The letter that bore these words—not a letter 
of this war, or of the last war, but of the war before—was 
sent by carrier-pigeon or balloon-post to HILAIRE BELLOc’s 
mother awaiting her baby’s arrival in London. It came 
from a sister-in-law in beleaguered Paris and told of the 
sacking and filthy defilement of the little chalet at La Celle 
St. Cloud where Bessie RayNER PaRKES, once so stalwart 
an English feminist, had lived with such entire content- 
ment as the very French and very domesticated wife of 
Louis BeLLoc. Arriving in England, the refugees had seen 
Southampton beflagged for a Prussian victory—it is an 
ironic story of the Franco-Prussian war that unrolls itself 
in the BELLoc family letters. But while many will turn to 
Mrs. BELLoc Lownpes’ touching story of her mother’s 
life for its tragedies, more, one imagines, will treasure it 
for its spans of frugal happiness and domestic peace. 
I, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia (MAcMILLAN, 15/-) is 
primarily “‘a record of love and of childhood”: a record of 
savagely mutilated beauty whose restoration remains the 
peak aim for achievement. 


Anatomy of Dickens 


One does not need to agree with Mr. Humpnry Hovse, 
either in his social outlook or in all his notions about 
DICKENS, to enjoy from start to finish that adventurous 
and stimulating inquisition The Dickens World (Oxrorp 
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University Press, 10/6). Dickens, like Harpy, used the 
setting of an acutely remembered youth to stage the moral 
judgments of maturity; but in seeking to show that this 
common novelist’s habit tended to queer the pitch of 
Dickens the reformer, Mr. House is seeking to exalt his 
own particular idea of the procedure of social reform above 
the far sturdier technique of personal and civic responsibility 
advocated by Dickens. You feel, in fact, that DickENs’ 
weakness for the direct approach of the good Samaritan 
rather annoys Mr. House. So does DicKEns’ sense that big 
business is almost necessarily malign and that industry 
should be an affair of benevolent masters and stalwart 
apprentices. The book’s extremely capable distinctions 
issue, however, into an involuntary tribute to DicKENs’ 
naively Christian humanism. The chapter on religion 
(which emphasizes his aversion to dogma) has overlooked 
the famous Genoa vision when DickeEns, faced, as he 
thought, with the spirit of Mary Hocartu, asks in 
anguish of spirit “What is the true religion?” 


The New Ghost 


It is a very new, witty and yet touching ghost that Mr. 
Sr. Jonn ERVINE raises in Sophia (MACMILLAN, 8/6)—the 
ghost of a clergyman’s wife who died the other day. In 
the first phase of her immortality she is naturally as alive 
as ever to all the joys and woes that mortals know, 
especially as she leaves a feckless widower and two girls in 
a rectory far too big for them. Besides, for the moment she 
is in no haste to be off. What she wants is to look just a 
little while longer at poor exasperating Godfrey (though she 
loves him dearly): the new world, this sort of ante-room 
to eternity, is somehow less attractive; certainly no one 
seems to be expecting her. Yet one breath of eternal life 


has had its effect. Sophia’s love for her family loses nothing, ' 


while her vision and her intellectual honesty, almost 
atrophied after years of happy marriage with a mental 
sloven, are suddenly and splendidly recovered. At this 
stage Mr. Ervine is particularly agile, various and 
resourceful. Kindred souls are apparently hard to find ever 
there, and Sophia turns in thought to the last with whom 
she ever discussed anything less trifling than the garden or 
the bazaar. These remembered arguments with Sophia’s 
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father, who was an excellently sceptical 
old man, are the mainstay of the book 
and cover all sorts of topics, from the 
nature of God to the justice of the 
pretty poor view foreigners sometimes 
take of us. 


“Come Away With Me, Tom!” 


Mountaineers, Sir and Madam, 
The Buacks at your wills 
Sell an anti-macadam 
Called Over Welsh Hills ; 
He can write—F. 8S. SmyTHE— 
And he can photograph, he 
Whose twin art pays tithe 
To these high tops of Taffy, 


On the track of GEorGE Borrow, 
On mountains untame 
Yesterday and to-morrow 
And always the same, 
He would have us to know 
Wild Wales, to become its 
Professors of snow, 
Fanged rocks and far summits. 


Here’s a book for the climbers, 
It voices the vogues 
Of tyros, old-timers 
And all who wear brogues; 
It’s a gift to afford, 
And he whom ’tis bestowed on 
Sees the peace of the Lord 
In the shadow of Snowdon. 


New Worlds for Old 


Sir GrorcE ScuHusTER, setting out 
to sketch a future for any acceptable 
government of India and incidentally 
to point a way to peace and pros- 
perity, first arranged for Mr. Guy 
Wint to make an independent survey 
of the present position and the his- 
torical background against which the 
programme must be developed. In the result the joint 
work — India and Democracy (MACMILLAN, 12/6)— has 
rather run away from them both, for Mr. Wrint finds 
himself drawn into an analysis of India’s special problems, 
while Sir GEORGE takes present world conditions for his 
screen. The combination works out usefully enough, for 
a rather gloomy realistic appreciation of a thousand 
blatant or obscure conflicts and distresses is offset by an 
awareness of the brilliant future that could—if it were 
allowed—soon be opening up for rajah and ryot alike. The 
pacific achievements of Britain in India—an organized 
body in a chaos of warring communities rather than a force 
of eonquering aliens—remain unequalled in history, and 
it may well be that under the ‘stress of world-war and the 
threat of Nazism, Indian and Briton, Hindu and Moslem 
and Sikh, Brahmin and Untouchable may be able to bind 
themselves together as never before. Sir GEORGE considers 
that by the Act of 1935 our Indian friends were handed 
complete control of their country if they had but the wit to 
see it and take it, and his final conclusions, which are four 
in number and occupy only half a page, offer an immediate 
working basis. Seeing that they emerge from a mass of 
informedness ranging from politics and peasant education 
to communal riots and caste systems, and reckon with a 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Railway Amazon. ‘‘ExcusSE ME, MAM, BUT IS MY BOX ON STRAIGHT?” 


Ricardo Brook, November 1st, 1916 


host of factors—economic, agrarian, climatic and tempera- 
mental—this is a pretty close piece of concentration, and 
indeed the whole book is as brilliant in idea as it is attractive 
in presentment. 





Travellers’ Tales 


There are not many writers this side the Channel who 
can bring back a thing seen so that it leaps to the eye; nor 
are there many who can compose a short story as carefully 
as a lyric. Mr. Henry BArRLEIN exhibits both these 
rather continental gifts in Travels Without a Passport 
(MULLER, 8/6), so that his book not only deals with the 
foreign tours of the past and tells the tales that naturally 
arise out of them, it embodies in its very technique a 
nostalgia for what we have lost. Few can have had as much 
to lose by being marooned in an island fortress as the 


author. He has helped a Polish-American friend look for - 


a bride in Wilno; watched Baluchistan moneylenders 
dance on the esplanade at Colombo; found himself 
uncomfortably wedged between falling boulders and a 
Mexican mountain-side, and been offered a cell for religious 
retirement on Mount Athos. Among his interspersed 
stories you have the comedy of ScHUBERT’sS wooing and 
the tragedy of a derelict Danish ship. 
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Adastral Bodies 


Beside the Seaside 


E had travelled hopefully, and 

we had arrived. The hopes of 

some had been wondrously 
realized, and as we stood in the station- 
yard of Muddington-on-Sea these lucky 
ones were already planning to transfer 
their families to that popular resort 
without delay. But other hopes had 
been dashed; some of us were far 
from our homes, strangers in a strange 
land, and we envied those for whom 
Muddington had been a nearby haunt 
in other days, those who had cycled 
lazily over on a Sunday morning to 
sun themselves on the limitless and 
aromatic beach, or even to ambush the 


briefly visiting sea for “a bit of a 
bathe.” 

The station-yard echoed to the 
studded feet and penetrating barks of 
many N.C.O.s as they herded us into 
untidy groups, yapping at our heels 
like sheep-dogs, disposing of the 
hundred-and-one vital details involved 
in marching an “intake” from the 
station to its tea. Occasionally the 
impatient yelp of a warrant officer 
urged them to greater efforts. It was 
the old familiar atmosphere, we noted 
—that atmosphere of tremendous 
urgency, suggesting that the fate of 
civilization was to be decided there 
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and then in that sun-baked station- 
yard on that particular Saturday 
afternoon. 

One of the corporals, we saw with 
dull surprise, had detached himself 
from the general chaos and appeared 
to be taking his farewell of an outward- 
bound group of-airmen. He actually 
shook hands with them—we saw it 
with our own eyes—and they, the 
daring fellows, patted his back and 
called him—could this thing be true ? 
—‘‘Corp.”! One of them, one of these 
tough, sunburnt, fully-fledged members 
of the R.A.F., asked him some question, 
and the corporal jerked a thumb 
towards our own bewildered little 
party. The man waved to us and 
shouted that we were “lucky devils.” 
At the time we wondered why. 

When this corporal _ presently 
approached us we saw that he was tall, 
broad, bronzed, and had the face of 
a thoughtful St. Bernard dog; his 
uniform was many shades paler than 
ours, his buttons many shades brighter; 
as he came within speaking distance of 
us we instinctively braced ourselves. 
What piece of scathing rhetoric would 
he loose upon us? How would he 
endeavour to establish himself from 
the start as a man to be feared? Would 
he fasten upon our personal appearance, 
or content himself with putting us on 
a charge for irregularities of dress? 
He would, as a matter of course, ask 
us who the #**+ we thought we were, 
and what the «««« we thought we were 
doing, standing there like a ###x 
mothers’ meeting; he would, no doubt, 
remind us that we were in the Air 
Force now, not on our old jobs with 
the Corporation muck-cart back home. 
We braced ourselves. 

He took off his hat, which had a 
collapsed appearance like an unsuccess- 
ful pie, wiped the back of his neck with 
it and settled it on his head again with 
care. He ran his eyes over us gravely. 

“I’m Corporal Baker,” he said. 
‘Ot, ain’t it? You’re Squad Seven- 
teen. My squad. Want to know 
anything, ask me. Always ’elp you if 
I can. Goin’ to make a smart squad 
out of you, if you'll let me. Got it? 
Then we'll find you some ’omes. 
Atten—shun!  Ri-i-ight—turn/ 

And we marched, kit-bags on our 
shoulders and amazement in our 
hearts. We stole sideways glances at 
Corporal Baker’s arm as it swung 
beside us. Yes, the two stripes were 
there; this really was a corporal 
addressing us in these civil terms. Was 
it a trick to lull us into a sense of false 
security, so that we should commit 
little carelessnesses of deportment and 
behaviour and thus lay ourselves open 
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to withering rebuke? Our whipped 
and smarting spirits forbade us to 
believe that the Voice of Authority 
could speak to us so gently . . . and 
yet the toughened sunburnt man who 
was going away had said we were 
“lucky devils.” ... 

And we were to learn, in the days 
that followed, that he had told us the 
truth. We were to see unlucky Number 
Sixteen Squad turn pale before the 
purple fury of Corporal O’Brien; we 
were to hear the raucous laughter of 
the holiday-making public, revelling 
from the depths of their deck-chairs 
in the spectacle of Number Twelve 
Squad “doubling” up and down the 
promenade in the broiling sun, while 
their dashing Corporal Thacker chatted 
to a lady friend, too preoccupied to 
bring them to a merciful halt; Second- 
class Aircraftman Bunby was to earn 
our pity as he gave a solitary and 
unhappy interpretation of the Right- 
About-Turn beneath the sadistic gaze 
of Corporal Fuller, while groups of 
yellow-haired maidens looked on with 
little shrieks of joy; we were to hear 
Corporal Hancock, of Number Fifteen 
Squad, exercising his fourth-form 
humour at the expense of Second- 
class Aircraftman Carter’s prominent 
Adam’s apple, while a few yards away 
Corporal Billborough put Number 
Eight Squad on a week’s fatigues 
because the wind carried his com- 
mands out to sea before they could 
be heard. 

And all the time Number Seventeen 
Squad, lucky devils, were to be growing 
smarter and keener than any of them 
under the coaxing, the imploring, the 
semi-humorous despair, the encourage- 
ment—the applause, even—of their 
incomparable Corporal Baker. During 
our five packed weeks at Muddington- 
on-Sea no laugh was wilfully raised at 
our expense, and none but the slackers 
ever earned a hard word. ‘‘You can 
do it!’”’ was the burden of Corporal 
Baker’s song, and somehow, incredibly, 
we always found that we could... . 

Our route from the station led us 
first through those parts of Muddington 
which have never attained picture- 
postcard fame. The streets were 
narrow and hot. From the ice-cream 
parlours, the fun-fairs, the shooting- 
galleries, the green-tiled public-houses 
and the overflowing snack-bars, the 
floating population of Muddington-on- 
Sea stared at us with mild resentment. 
To them, playing their games of skill, 
sucking their ice-cream cornets while 
the metallic music of half a dozen 
competing mechanical organs swirled 
about their heads, we were just 
“another lot.” Already along the 
front men in Air Force blue were 


marching, marking time, presenting 
arms, about-turning, falling-in, falling- 
out and generally making a quiet stroll 
out of the question for bona-fide 
holiday-makers; before very long we 
too should be getting in their way, 
marching past them and round them 
and through them every day and all 
day. Muddington, they seemed to say, 
as they stared at us balefully in their 
cool open-necked shirts, used to be a 


- peaceful spot. And here was “‘another 


lot” come to interfere with their 
holiday... . 

But we felt no pity for them. We 
had our own troubles. Corporal Baker, 
however sympathetic and generous- 
hearted, could do nothing to reduce 
the two-mile walk between the station 
and our billets, or relieve the excru- 
ciating discomfort of bruised clavicles 
and scorching feet. We spoke no word. 
Even the first glimpse of the sea-front, 
the sight of the pier (advertising, in 
letters of gold, ‘‘Mirth, Happiness, 
Enjoyment’’), the impressive pile of 
the Grand Oceanic Hotel, the spacious 
promenades with their shabby”photo- 
graphers immortalizing in imperishable 
record the nondescript features of 
passers-by—even these gay sights 
evoked no comment; all we said (in 
effect) was, ““Oh, my sore feet!” “Oh, 
my heavy kit-bag!” 

“Ot, ain’t it ?”’ said Corporal Baker, 
causing the simple phrase to mean 
that he was not blind to our dis- 
tress, that he would have joyfully 
spared us had he not himself been 
merely the tool of a Higher Authority. 
Second-class Aircraftman Trotter, who 
had, against all advice, additionally 
burdened himself with a suitcase full of 
books, staggered a little in the ranks 
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and managed to gasp, “How much 
farther, Corporal ?” 

“About another m » began 
Corporal Baker, but interrupted him- 
self with a dry cough. “Not far,” he 
said and, turning, he took Second-class 
Aircraftman Trotter’s case from his 
slippery hand. 

“Feel a bit conspicuous,” he 
explained—‘“‘not carrying nothing.” 





Ah, Corporal Baker! Why art thou 
Corporal Baker? Why not Flight- 
Sergeant Baker, or Squadron-Leader 
or Wing Commander or Air Commodore 
Baker? Dash it all! why aren’t you 
running the R.A.F. .. .2 


oe «¢@ 


The Secret Place 


S one who, while he played the 
pauper’s part, 
Concealed a blazing jewel next his 
heart, 
Out of the pocket where it lay 
Unwanted all the day, 
I took my torch to guide me 
home at night, 
And found it was alight, 
And just about 
To die completely out! W.K.H. 


° ° 


“The larve measured five inches and 
were as thick as a man, little finger yellowish 
green in colour, with seven purple-grey 
stripes each side. . . .” 

Letter to Local Paper. 


Ah, but you should have seen the ones 
that got away! 
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Times Aren’t What They Were. 


NCE upon many a time many a 
girl has said that she has at 
least seven boy-friends in the 

Air Force, and hasn’t for one moment 
been believed by anybody. But 
actually, in the case of a girl called 
Elsa, it happened to be true. Practically 
nobody in the world knew wheat the 
lads saw in Elsa, but they all fell for 
her—not actually out of their aero- 
planes, but in the metaphorical or 
American sense of the word. 

Elsa, who, for some extraordinary 
reason, was rather disliked by all her 
girl-friends, spent a good deal of her 
time sitting about knitting or sewing, 
being just a home-girl. In vain did her 
father and mother say how willingly 
they ’d make the sacrifice of letting her 
join any of the Forces—thus enabling 
them to close down part of the house 
and live more cheaply and hear less of 
the telephone ringing day and night 
for Elsa, and entertain fewer uniforms 
to tea. 

Elsa just said that she’d wait till 
she had to register, which wouldn’t be 
for another two years, by which time 
she hoped England and her allies would 
have won the war. 

Naturally the father and mother had 
to hope the same and did—although 
with a ghastly feeling, of which they 
were deadly ashamed, that so far as 
they were concerned there was a catch 
in it somewhere. 

Literally speaking, however, the 
catches were all of them Elsa’s. 

“Peter and William and Henry are 
coming up for tennis this afternoon,” 
Elsa would say—except on those days 
when she said “James and Gerald and 











Arthur will be looking in for baths this 
evening.” 

Many a time did her mother enter- 
tain Peter and William with conversa- 
tion, tea, and a very little cake, only 
to learn, at the end of the long 
afternoon, that it had really been 
James and Gerald all the time. 


Many a time, likewise, did her father 


inquire who was that new lad, the 
one who never took his eyes off 
Elsa and seemed to be a bit of a 
moron—only to be told that that was 
Ronald, whom he’d met thousands 
of times before and really knew best 
of all because he’d been to the house 
oftenest. 

To Elsa’s parents, all these chaps 
were indistinguishable one from 
another, and to the chaps, they 
couldn’t help thinking, they them- 
selves were practically indistinguish- 
able from the chairs and tables—at 
any rate when Elsa was about. 

In these circumstances it will readily 
be believed that Elsa went on being a 
home-girl and spending half her time 
and almost more than half her father’s 
income at the telephone. 

Just as it seemed as though they had 
settled down into this routine for the 
duration, the whole of that portion of 
our Air Force which had been stationed 
at in the county of was 
moved in the night to in the 
county of . And in their place a 
new lot, coming from in the 
county of , suddenly appeared at 
in the county of : 


























Elsa still went on being a home-girl, 
and knitting, and using the telephone, 
and the new lot—who resembled the 


old lot in quite a remarkable way— 
came up for tennis and tea and baths. 

“You don’t think, dear,” said Elsa’s 
mother “that you'd like to be doing 
some definite form of war-work ?” 

“With income tax what it is——’ 
said her father, much more crudely. 

Elsa’s reply was to the effect that 
she was knitting something for John, 
Leslie, John and John, and for Robert 
and Terence if she had time and could 
get enough wool. 

“Take what I got in before the 
rationing, dear—it’s in the third drawer 
of old Aunt Sophie’s desk on the 
landing,” said her mother. 

Elsa replied that she’d taken it long 
ago, and had made pullovers out of it 
for Pat, Francis and Harold. 

“Who were they?” said her mother, 
dazed. 

“The last half of the first lot, who 
came before the ones before the lot 
we’ve got now,” Elsa explained. 

Her mother went away and dealt 
with some simple little question about 
the rationing of eggs, which seemed to 
rest her brain. 

It wasn’t till quite a new lot had 
replaced the lot that Elsa had knitted 
pullovers for that she found she’d 
been obliged to use up all her parents’ 
clothing-coupons to get enough wool. 

And even then one of the pairs of 
socks wasn’t a pair at all, but a 
singleton. However, Peter or Ronald 
or John wore it just as it was, and 
nothing on the other foot. 

So that Elsa didn’t even have to 
give a thought to the possibility of 
using any of her own clothes-coupons. 

E. M. D. 
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